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For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


NO. XXIV. 

In the Eighth month we find D. C. in attend- 
ance at Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, but, 
sinee the establishment of one at Woodbury, no 
longer a member thereof: yet as the Select 
Preparative Meeting was still undivided, his 
-counsels as an elder were due, officially as well as 
from old friendship; to his fellow members of 
the meeting of ministers and elders. Under 
date of Eighth month 8th, 1785, he writes: 
“At Haddonfield Joshua Evans requested a 
minute of concurrence, having a desire to at- 
tend Rahway Quarterly Meeting, and appoint 
some meetings on his homeward way. Friends 
seemed shut up from that unity necessary on 
such occasions, it being signified that his ap- 
pearance ‘at home was such as his Friends had 

wnity with, therefore it would be an incon- 
: to express unity with his appointing 
meetings abroad. 

“ Joshua Evans’ situation affected my mind so 
much at their Monthly Meeting, and continued 
with such weight, that I believed it right to let 
him know some of my sentiments in writing, 
though I must own, without much prospect of 
use, after so much pains that Friends have 
taken with him on the occasion, and yet I 
seemed not easy to omit it. As this letter will 
show my thoughts of his present situation, and 
may possibly afford instruction to some in future 
time, it is here preserved.” 

D. C. to Joshua Evans. 


Friend,—I have felt more than a 
common concern for thee since your last Monthly 
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Meeting, and had thoughts of coming to. thy 
house, im order for some conversation; but as 

occasions often lead into more words than 
are profitable, and sometimes into such as are 
hurtful, I was disco But as the weight 
continues with me, I shall attempt to relieve my 
mind by a few words in this way, which ag they 
arise from love to thee, and have no other ob- 
ject in view but thy good, I beg thou wilt give 
them their due weight. 

Thy friends believe that our common Father 
hath dispensed a talent of the gospel ministry to 
thy charge, to occupy for the benefit. of man- 
kind, and expect thee to fill up thy measure 
thereof in the time he allows thee on earth. 
There has been an obstruction in thy perform- 
ance of this for some time past, which appears 
rather to increase. The true reason of this ob- 
struction, is a most important question to thee. 
Thou wilt say that it is not on thy So 
said George Keith, John Perrot, Timothy Davis, 
and all of this class that have gone off from 
Friends. Justifying themselves, they have set 
up their own will in opposition to the sense of 
their best friends. Perhaps thou wilt say, those 
were about, temporal matters. No,—-John Per- 
rot pretended that he was led to oppose the for- 
mality of taking off the hat at prayer without a 
special motion, and that he was required to wear 
his beard, &c. 

An instance in thy own case is worthy re- 
flecting upon. Thou laid before the Monthly 
Meeting a concern to visit New England; the 
meeting appeared straitened from the want of a 
companion; thy kind Master, to remove every 
obstruction, with an outstretched arm, caused 
one, after many sleepless nights, to come to th 
house and offer his company. Thy Frien 
then gave thee a certificate cheerfully, and there 
appeared no prospect of the least obstruction. 
I need not repeat the conversation, the evening 
before starting for the Quarterly Meeting, re- 
specting the preparation for the journey, ‘the 
manner of travelling, the time to set off, &o., 
nor how the next day thou frustrated the whole, 
b aenleens it was required of thee to travel on 
foot, whereby thou effectually rejected the com- 
panion that in so ex i & manner was 
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provided for thee, and left no doubt, I believe, 
with any of thy friends, that it was a stratagem 
of the enemy to defeat the Master's service. 
What then let has continued to hinder, and 
thou hast not yet paid that debt which I never 
had the least doubt thy Master at that time 
talléd for at thy hatids. Neither have I a doubt 
that if thou hadst performed that journey in the 
manner concluded upon, thou mightest be at 
this day a bright and shining instrument, when 
now thou art as to thy gift almost as one shut 
up and lost in Israel. 

And now, to be more particular; I was 
pained, and felt much for thee at your meeting, 
and yet, had I been a member there, should 
hardly have dared to give m ee for lib- 
erty to appoint meetings, when I fully believed 
thee tobe under a cloud and adeception with re- 
gard to thy outward appearance, and as I know this 
to be alsothe general sense of thy friends. What 
ean be done? I am free to offer my advice, and 
that not at random, but after some weeks’ de- 
liberation. Call together the ministers and 
elders of your meeting. Lay before them the 
manner in which thou hast bec led with re- 
gard to wearing thy beard, and let them know 
that from a desire to have the full unity of thy 
brethren, and the strength and assistance arising 
therefrom, as also from a sense of the possibility 
of being mistaken, thou feels a disposition to 


give thyself up to thy friends, and that if it be 
their advice thou’lt cut off thy beard; then per- 


suaded I am thou wouldst feel a release and en- 
largement of mind beyond what thou hast 
known for years. And without some means are 
used to remedy this schism, it will grow wider, 
and I exceedingly fear thou will wither, and be- 
céme a dry tree. For I cannot suppose thou 
art right and all thy friends wrong: and that 
something is wrong the effects sufficiently de- 
monstrate. And didst thou ever know or read 
of one who stood in opposition to the sense of 
the body of Friends, that flourished in religion? 
I shall now conclude with assuring thee, that 
could it rest on me, I should be willing to offer 
my soul in thy soul’s stead to answer for any 
offence thou would’st give thy Holy Master by 
following- this advice. This I mention after a 
serious and solemn reflection, and am thy sin- 


cere friend, cy 


Turning over the pages of the Diary, we find 
a memorandum dated Sixth month 10th, 1786. 
“At our Select Meeting at Woodbury in the 
Fifth month, in answering the query respecting 
unity, it was remarked that Feats Evans’ con- 
duct ‘and appearance were such as Friends had 
not unity with: it was therefore thought neces- 
saty. to request assistance of the Quarterly 
Meeting, without mentioning the case. This 
was done, and six Friends were appointed, who 
this day met with the members of our Select 
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Meeting, at Haddonfield, and sat nearly five 
hours. Joshua gave a long account of his seru- 
ples respecting colors, refusing to eat flesh, 
wearing his-beard, &c., which I believe tended 
much to.confirm Friends respeeting the bewil- 
dered state of his mind. Three or four Friends, 
who rather strengthened him im his singulari- 
ties, appeared the occasion of preventing any 
thing decisive being concluded respecting his 
travelling abroad. ‘ihe general sense did ap- 
pear to be, that it was improper for him to travel 
in Trath’s service in his present situation. He 
said mueh in-his own justification, declaring 
these matters to be points of faith, and essen- 
tials to him, and discovered it to be his opinion 
that they would become general, and that he was 
a forerunner to hold up a testimony respecting 
a reformation that was to be brought about. 
His inconsistency was pointed out—as, for in- 
stance, his belief that it would be sinful for him 
to eat flesh, whilst he would partake as freely 
as any one of the broth of boiled, and the gravy 
of roast meat, which are its very substance, 
This he justified, saying it might be the busi- 
ness of others to carry the reformation further.” 

Again, on the 3lst of Eighth month, 1789, 
D. C. was at Salem Monthly Meeting, respect- 
ing which he leaves this note: “ Joshua 
Evans was at this meeting. He proposed going 
into women’s meeting, but several Friends ob- 
jected on account of his appearance.” 

Joshua Evans’ arguments in favor of beard 
wearing were not likely to convince other 
minds than his own. “1 was induced,” said 
he, “to conclude, that the practice of shay- 
ing was hardly introduced by the pure dic- 
tates of Truth.” Again: “It has been said, 
‘ God made man upright, but he hath sought out 
to himself many inventions.’ Of these, I was 
induced to believe the shaving of the beard was 
one: for it seems to me to be changing the 
simplicity in which his all-wise Creator formed 
and left him; which I have no doubt was with 
a beard on, or likely to grow.” The words of 
Solomon here quoted, have been variously 
rendered by different translators. The vulgate 
has it, “‘Hehath meddled with endless questions.” 
The Septuagint, &c : “ many reasonings.” Cover- 
dale reads it: “ They seke dyverse sotylties.” 
The Targum has “many stratagems.” We may 
regard the quotation as irrelevant, without in- 
quiring whether Solomon’s contemporaries ever 
indulged in shaving the chin as a fashion. 

It were scarcely possible to withhold our sym- 
pathy, in reading of this sincere though eccen- 
tric Friend. Conscious in himself that he 
had been intrusted with a gift in the 
gospel ministry; sensible from time to time 
of a Divine call to labor in some appointed, 
perhaps distant field, it may have been diffieult 
for him fully to realize that the Master could 
better dispense with his serviee, than he could 
dispense with the unity of the church which. is 
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his body, and that, though really called to work 
in the vineyard, his labor might be rendered 
nugatory if mixed with specialties not required 
at-his hands. The simple question of wearing 
a beard, in itself considered, (as we have else- 
where remarked,) was one with which a re- 
ligious association could properly have nothing 
te do, it being something apart from either re- 
ligion or morals. Yet it doubtless appeared 
unseemly and repulsive in the eyes of a genera- 
tion to whom such a practice was almost un- 
known, except in instances of unsettled intel- 
lect, as in the case of the benevolent Lay.* 
But when it was advoeated as a “point of 
faith,” with the undisguised object of propagan- 
dism, to say the least, it began to border upon 
fanaticism: and whilst we regard with tender- 
ness the memory of this good man, we cannot 
but endorse the church’s judgment not to send 
him forth as a missionary, when he would be 
likely to stir up narrow views and questionable 
scruples, and, as one Friend quaintly expressed 
himself in the Monthly Meeting, “to beget 
others into the like unelearness.” 

How much of concession he may have made 
subsequently, we have no knowledge. Near the 
close of his life he told an eminent Friend, “I 
have no objection to thy taking it off, though I 
cannot do it myself”’ In 1793 we find J. E. 
visiting families at Woodbury. In the Fourth 
month of the same year, with the unity of his 
Friends tardily granted, he set out for the 
Kastern States, to perform the service for which, 
twenty-four years previously, permission had 
been arene and withdrawn. At that time his 
way had been obstructed by his announced in- 
tention to perform this extensive journey on 
foot, without purse or scrip. In 1795 we find 
him performing a visit in Virginia, Carolin4, 
Georgia, Tennessee, &c., with a carriage and 
pair. “I met,’ writes Joshua Evans, Twelfth 
month 8th, 1795, “ with a trial im the death of 
one of my horses; having had two good horses 
to my simple carriage, because I found the 
travelling too heavy for one without oppressin 
him.” About the same time, he labored with 
innocent boldness, with Assembly-men and 
other prominent characters in North Carolina, 
to induce an alteration of the cruel laws re- 
specting negroes ; and we smile at their telling 
him that he looked as well as they did, a com- 
pliment which his home Friends might haye 
hesitated to express. Respecting this journey, 


which oecupied more than a year, Joshua 


* Benjamin Lay was once sitting at meeting under 
the ministry of John Salkell, who was elucidating the 
parable of the sheep and the goats. As hespokeof the 
sheep being separated to the right hand and the goats 


to the left, Lay, looking over the congregation and 
observing slaveholders and non-slaveholders alike 


clad in the simple garb of Friends, interrupted the |. 


preacher with the grey, “ And how are the goats to 
be distinguished ? alkell paysed, looked at his 
shaggy inquizitor, and replied, “ By their beards.” 


REVIEW. 3 
Evans writes: “The wearing of my beard, I 
believe, hath been of great use in the cause I 
am engaged to promote; for I apprehend thou- 
sands have come tomeetings where I have been, 
that otherwise I should not have seen; many 
being induced, in great measure, to come on ac- 
count of my singular appearance.” 

His concern to visit the inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia, which was obstructed in 1784, was fully 
carried out in 1795. 

In the year 1798, Joshua Evans attended 
Virginia Yearly Meeting and meetings in Caro- 
lina and elsewhere, the evidence of Divine 
owning being attendant upon some of his labors. 
Six days after he had reached his home, on the 
7th of Seventh month, he rose early and 
went into his field to work. At sunrise, he 
was observed to lean upon his hoe. Then 
hastening to thé house, he: lay upon his bed and 
expired. Tradition says that he spoke a few 
words expressive of peace. 

There are those still living who may remem, 
ber this worthy Friend, in the evening of a da 
which perhaps was lengthened that his day-task. 
should not be unperformed. Who ean doubt 
that when the cold touch of the pale messenger 
caused him to lean heavily upon his implement 


of oes he was released in merciful loving 
kindness, and 


‘“ The sunset hues of Time blent with the soul’s new 
morning ?”’ 


Can we not congratulate his happy spirit, 
freed in a moment from the bands which-con- 


tracted it, and ushered into undreamed-of know- 
ledge and expansion? 


‘So, when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight. of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness 
grow.” 


———— > ~~ 


RIGHT IN THE ABSTRACT. 


&} A Lecture prepared for the New York “Friends’ Ly- 


ceum ” course, by Wm. J. Anuinson; and delivered 
Ist mo. 2d, 1862. 

A Congressman, celebrated for his blunt 
straight-forwardness and strong though homely 
common sense, was the father of an expression 
which has passed into a proverb: “ Be sure you’re 
right—then go ahead.” And truly it is wisdom 
to scrutinize the premises on which we base 
conclusions or courses of action. Let people 
rail at abstractionists as muchas they may, 20 
theory is tenable, no doctrine is wholesome, no 
course of action is safe, no systemeven of benev- 
olence is laudable, that has not for its origin a 
principle that is abstractly true and ri 
The theologian or the sectary may display an 

ing presentation of ingenious deductions, 


Tarpos: ) i 
but if his starting position, the foundation of his 


theory, be unsound or even partially defective 
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Truth, that inexorable analyzer, will detect the 
sophistry, expose the fallacy,—scatter the de- 
ductions. 

As our Saviour sat upon a rock-ribbed, sand- 
covered mountain which was subject to land 
slides caused by the descending torrents, he 
called the attention of the multitudes to the 
folly of the man, who, without a foundation, 
should build his house upon that surface sand, 
when by digging he could place it upon the im- 
mutable rock underlying it, and make it as that 
rock in its capability to cleave the rushing 
floods, resist the fearful blast, and stand un- 
shaken though the surface earth around be re- 
moved. And as the edifice so founded becomes 
Roek-like,—so the man whose actuating princi- 
ples are all based upon Truth, - spiritual 
rock,) becomes Christ-like and safe. 

Pope said or sung: 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God!” 


Well, bring me out this noble image of Deity, 
and, for a pedestal, set him upon the rock of 
absolute Right, and you have a spectacle which 
‘angels may rejoice toview. Aye, let him main- 
tain his footing there, and never fear for him, 
though the billows of persecution pass over. 
The multitudes may forsake him; hosts encamp 
against him, and his friends lapse from him,— 
but he will prove to you that Truth is expedi- 
ency,—that true policy is in the right,—that on 
such a platform “he that loseth his life shall 
save it,”—and he will tell you with Churchill : 


‘¢ Better stand up, assured, in conscious pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on your side!” 


Oh, we want such abstractionists! Men who, 
in the emergent moment of action, when, under 
peculiar temptation, the short-sighted Expedient- 


season, and the beautiful fruit developed and 
approached maturity. He waited with curious ex- 
pectancy to test the character and value of the 
tree. Disappointment awaited him,—for lo! a 
revolting worm was at the core, whose insect- 
mother had deposited her egg in the fair blos- 
som. 

A young Republic was planted in the fertile 
soil of the Western hemisphere. It grew toa 
mighty nation, to which the old monarchies paid 
deference. But the nations were amazed, and 
it were little stretch of imagination to add, the 
holy angels were saddened, and God himself 
displeased, at its defective fruit! The brooding, 
inveterate author of all evil, the detestable fiend 
who viewed with jealousy 


‘the new created world, 
And man there placed,” 


the very Nachash who erst poured venom into 
the porches of Eve’s ear,—had deposited the 
accursed egg of slavery in some of the early 
bloom buds, and behold the fruits as they ripen, 
hollow, perforated, treacherous and alien to the 
qualities that should spring from the wholesome 
trunk and the good root. 

Again, and again, in the course of that na- 
tion’s growth, the reptile egg was deposited in 
the blossoms, to develope, as the fruit matured, 
into the destructive and hideous canker worm. 
The evilseed which at first, in forgetfulness of ab- 
stract right and Truth, was gaily received by the 
seductive name of compromise; the sacrifice of 
principle which was gilded and hallowed by 
twining around it the original tempter’s pet 
motto 

“ Of two evils choose the least,” 


assumes in time the imposing names of Treason, 


ist would “do evil that good may come of| Rebellion, Secession, Revolution ;—and this vast 


it,” with a celestial arithmetic can cypher thus :— 
As the issues of the hour when Satan tempted 
Eve and Eve tempted Adam, were to the des- 
tinies of the whole human race,—so is my deci- 
sion at this trial moment, to the bright or gloomy 
future, near or remote.” And the days are 
coming, have now come, when such trial hours 
shall press upon representative men. Happy, 
if instead of saying “ Evil be thou my good,” or, 
which is about synonymous, “Of two evils 
choose the least,” they will seek the inexorable 
. test of Right, lifting their eyes to behold the 
balances described by Milton, 


“ Hung forth in Heaven 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign.” 


Then, after one glance of faith at those eternal 
scales, they may say to the tempter, with a serene 
and confident smile, 
“Satan—I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine; 
Neither our own, but given.” 

Once a seedling fruit-tree gladdened the 
pomologist by its first exhibition of bloom. One 
blossom alone withstood the accidents of the 


expanse of country, the most highly favored on 
earth, becomes one immense battle field, a scene 
of fratricidal war,—its channels of enterprize 
drained,—princely fortunes annihilated,— homes 
rendered desolate,—its great railways torn up or 
appropriated as military roads,—its gallant sons 
hurried from their honest labor to become men- 
slayers and in turn themselves to be “food for 
powder :” —and where but lately 
“ Nature loved to trace 

As if for gods a dwelling place, 

And every grace and charm had mixed 

Within the Paradise she fixed,’’ . 
where the land rejoiced in fields of waving 
grain where fertile plains, majestic rocks, old 
orests, glorious mountains and grand rivers com- 
bined in scenes of entrancing beauty; where the 
tourist from distant realms would revise his 
dreams of Eden; where the aged and the blind 
might walk in the safe guidance of the little 
child, and the coy damsel would ramble securely 


“Tn maiden meditation, fancy free ; ” 
now, all, alas, is changed! Every right vio- 
lated, humanity almost forgotten,—the sto utest 
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heart thrills with horror or quakes with terror, 
—the owner of the soil (his house no longer his 
castle) skulks for shelter, or, if he dares to 
walk abroad, it is only 
“to tread 

O’er the weltering fields of the tombless dead, 

And see worms of the earth, fowls of the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there, 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay.” 

And wherefore the wasting of this goodly 
land? 

“‘ What gives the wheat field blades of steel? 
What points the rebel’s cannon? 
What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On the old star-spangled pennon ? 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men of the South? 
What whets the knife 
For the Union’s life ?” 

It is too late now to give currency to the worn- 
out fiction that it was brought about by our sen- 
sitiveness at the clanking of the negro’s chains. 
It was never a love of justice and mercy,—it 
was never the advocacy of abstract Right and 
Truth that caused this great disaster. It 
was never, as some will have it, the well 
meant but misdirected efforts of abstractionisis, 
seeking to act out principles pure but inexpedi- 
ent;—it was never a mawkish sympathy with 
the negro; it was never an ultra devotion to any 
set of ideas which in the abstract were lovely 
and of good report, and based upon justice, mercy 
and truth,—that the first “compromises of the 
Constitution” were made; that the horrible 
Slave Trade was therein endorsed, for the sake 
of that worse than Pandora’s box, without even 
hope at the bottom, yelep’d South Carolina. 
John Woolman did not do it! Anthony Bene- 
zet was clear of it! Nor did any scrupulous 
Quakers or “‘red hot Abolitionists” consent that 
the old dragon should lay his egg of slavery in 
Liberty’s very nest, 

“There with malignant patience, 
To sit in fell despite, 

Till this dracontine Cockatrice, 
Should break its way to light.” 

Tt was a nation turning its back upon the 
Right and choosing mistaken expediency as the 
test of Right. Thus for the moment the con- 
cessionists of that day had rest—at the expense 
of future generations. But the evil seed had 
shocking vitality—and the author of evil had 
long patience, like Southey’s old dragon of An- 
tioch. 

And as the South was by no means alone in 
the early departures from Right, so we find that 
the North is already a large sharer in the punish- 
ment involved. 

‘“* What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going; 

We who have shared the guilt must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing.” 

When our Saviour said: “It must needs be 
that offences come,” he justified not, but in the 


same breath denounced the offender;—and if, 
in the present conflict with this demon, every 
person of sagacity perceives that 
“ Before the joy of peace, must come 

The pains of purifying,” 
the glorious golden rule of Right is yet unmodi- 
fied, and every passion that finds exercise in war 
remains without our heavenly Father’s sanction, 
and continues under his ban. 

The Israelitish armies under Joshua were 
again and again, and yet again, premonished that 
whatever enemies they should suffer to remain 
in the land should be thorns and pricks in their 
eyes and in their sides, to vex them. And the 
Joshuas of this Republic, by permitting South 
Carolina and Georgia, on such terms, to dwell in 
the Canaan of liberty, won for themselves, and en- 
tailed on their successors, pricks in their eyes to 
extinguish their moral sight, and thorns in their 
sides most signally to vex them. 

They sowed to the wind for us to reap the 
whirlwind. 

Did they receive the egg of slavery, at length 
and forever when attained to its present hideous 
dimensions, to crush out liberty? I cannot tell. 
There is ONE above us all, of infinite justice and 
mercy and power, who knoweth the end from 
the beginning; and the issue, whether merciful 
or terrible, which He has foreseen, will not be 
averted, will not be promoted by any departure on 
thy part or on mine, from known principles of holy 
abstract Right, in taking up the carnal weapon, 
and resorting to means which not sophistry it- 
self can reconcile with the commandments which 
our Lord gave on Mount Sinai and endorsed on 
the Mount of Beatitudes:—“ Thou shalt not 
kill.” “ Thow shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

The great principle, recognized by all sound 
jurists, that the will of the Creator and Sove- 
reign of the universe must, in all parts of his 
dominion, be the basis of law,—that no law is 
lawful that can be shown to be in violation of that 
Supreme Will, was, when Seward announced it, 
rejected by a blasphemous yell, which howled 
along our seaboard ; whistled through our city 
avenues; blended its chorus with the incessant, 
din of your metropolis; swept across our popu- 
lous States, along all the water courses.of this 
land of broad rivers and streams, to the far 
northwest 

“ Where roils the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings,” 
through the auriferous regions of the Pacific, 
and swelled with haughtier arrogance in all those 
Southern commonwealths where cotton is erected 
as the successor of Aaron’s calf, of Baal and 
Dagon, of Bel and the Dragon, and of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image. I refer to the time when the 
people denounced as treason your own States- 
man’s doctrine of a “ higher law,” to the test of 
which even the Constitution, and all statutes of 
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all generations must be brought: every enact- 
ment being of necessity subservient to “Thus 
saith the Lord.” The yell which then arose 
from the throats of millions of partizans, was 
kindred in its madness to the infatuation of the 
Jews, who, when the relenting Pilate asked if 
he should crucify their long expected King of 
Glory, the only hope of Israel, the very Truth, 
the embodiment of abstract Right, vociferated : 
“We will have no king but Cesar!” The Jews 
refused the glorious liberty of the sons of God 
for Rome’s iron yoke of bondage. The Americans 
renounced for the degrading servitude of the 
cotton-ocracy, the manly freedom of self-govern- 
ment,—the wholesome and ennobling restraints 
of right principle——the liberty in the truth 
which Benjamin Seebohm described as “liberty 
to do right in every direction,—liberty to do 
Wrong in none.” 


‘Base of heart! They vilely barter 
Honor’s wealth for party’s place : 
Step by step on Freedom’s charter 
Leaving footprints of disgrace ; 
For to-day’s poor pittance turning from the great 
hope of their race.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_———-~or——___—_ 
For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 


It is believed that the history of the eT | 


of Friends will prove, although extending bac 
over a period less enlightened that the present, 
that its members have suffered but little from 
their unwillingness to enter the armies of the 
nations to which they belonged. When called 
to any infringement of their scruples on this 
point, their plea was, that as Christians they 
could not fight. This was the ground of the 
earliest apostles of Quakerism, established by 
reference to the New Testament, and has been 
maintained unimpaired by their accredited suc- 
cessors down to the present day. As they based 
their scruples on so high a foundation, and held 
them with such firmness and consistency, their 
case commended itself to those in authority— 
and thus secured them, in a great measure, the 
toleration of their principles. Let those, then, 
who now professs to uphold the same standard, 
take heart from their experience, and face 
the danger with the same straight-forward- 
ness and candor. The true Friend cannot avoid 
his responsibility by any doubtful shifts or ex- 
pedients. He must stand meekly and firmly by 
the faith that is in him, without counting the 
cost. 

He will not seek relief by magnifying his 
physical disability, by encouraging volunteering, 
by furnishing a substitute, or by paying for ex- 
emption. Hither course would prove his seru- 
ples to be a mere pretence. A consistent regard 
to duty, should he be subject to draft, allows 
him no other alternative than to assert his con- 
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victions, and to accept the consequences of 
standing faithfully by them. 

In their honest devotion to principle, how- 
ever, Friends are not shut out of the privilege of 
claiming of the government an exemption from 
military service on the grounds of expedience or 
justice. Theirs is a record of peace principles 
held unswervingly for the space of two hundred 
years. So that a Quaker and a non-combatant 
have become, the world over, to be comprehended 
in the same idea. A member of the Society, 
therefore, is to be presumed honestly convinced 
of the wrongfulness of war, and when he objects 
to engaging in it, his objection cannot be justly 
considered as framed for the occasion, or as any 
proof of disloyalty, but to arise from his devoted 
adherence to established principles. 

As respects disloyalty, it cannot .exist in the 
conduct of any true Friend. Submission to the 
powers that be, has characterized the Quakers 
always. Not even allowing themselves the use 
of mortal weapons in self-defence, much less 
could they use them in the redress of civil wrong. 
Hence they could not embrace the right of revo- 
lution in its popular exercise, nor be guilty of 
treason to the State. Professing such principles, 
no military force is necessary to insure their 
subjection. The expensive enginery of war, or 
the blood of good citizens, can never be demand- 
ed to quell any Quaker outbreak. So it be- 
comes a manifest justice to exempt the sect 
from acts which they cannot by any pos- 
sibility evoke in others, and which it is a viola- 
tion of their conscience to perform. 

The honesty and loyalty of Friends not being 
doubted, can anything be gained by their being 
made to suffer any penalties for a non-compli- 
ance with military requirements? The penalty 
of death itself would not insure such a compli- 
ance. Nor would the sacrifice of inoffensive 
citizens contribute to the safety or benefit of the 
government. By their imprisonment the country 
would be deprived of an honest industrial ele- 
ment, while at the same time the jails would be 
filled with innocent men at the public cost. By 
the distraint of their property, a door would be 
opened to a legalized robbery, which has never 
yet inured to the benefit of the State, but on the 
contrary has tended to vitiate the public moral- 
ity. 

The objection may be raised, that if exemp- 
tion be allowed on account of scruple, it will 
produce such a number of spurious applicants 
as to interfere greatly with an increase of the 
army. To this it may be answered that all true 
peace-men will willingly make an affidavit 
affirming their conscientious scruples against a// 
war. If this is administered to all who make 
the claim, what the army may lose by any who 
may perjure themselves can never be considera- 
ble. An army, indeed, composed of such ma- 
terial would lack all soldierly bearing, and be a 
very millstone about the neck of its generals. 
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Friends are sometimes called to contemplate 
the result of such principles should they be- 
come general. They are told that the result 
would be anarchy, and the preying of the 
stronger upon the weak. This is not a stagger- 
ing point. The early history of Pennsylvania, 
compared with that of our other colonies, may 
serve to exemplify that justice is a mightier 
weapon than the sword. Nor is it fair that 
Friends should be requested to untangle diffi- 
culties which occur under systems founded on 
principles antagonistic to those they profess. 
The present war is generally acknowledged to 
have resulted from the institution of Slavery. 
By their testimony against this latter wrong, 
Friends have gradually and peaceably purged 
their own members of direct participation in it. 
Had other sects followed their example, this war 
could never have had an existence. 

While these arguments can not be adduced 
by Friends, as any defence of their peace princi- 
ples, they are legitimately urged in an appeal to 
the government to exempt them from military 
service. W.N. 


THE LATE GEORGE RICHARDSON 
CASTLE. 


A patriarch has passed away. Mr. George 
Richardson, one of the oldest and most respected 


OF NEW- 


of the inhabitants of Newcastle, died at his res- 
idenee in Albion Street, a little before midnight 
on Saturday last, [the 9th ult.] Mr. Richardson 
was born at the Low Lights, North Shields, in 
the year 1773, and was consequently at the 
time of his decease nearly 90 years of age. He 
eame to Newcastle in the year 1792, when he 
was apprenticed to the business (that of a grocer 
and leather dealer) which he carried on unatil 
his 60th year. Having succeeded in establish- 
ing himself in a shop in the Flesh Market (now 

ed the Cloth Market) he was in 1800 married 
to Eleanor Watson, who was for nearly half a 
century the sharer of his joys and sorrows. It 
is now several years since Mr. Richardson retired 
from business, and he has devoted the whole of 
his time and energies ever since to the promotion 
of plans of public usefulness and private beney- 
olence. Probably a more unselfish man never 
existed, nor one who was more untiring in his 
efforts to do good. Benevolence beamed in his 
countenance, and we have known school-girls 
look in at his shop window to enjoy the sight of 
his happy face. The spring of all his actions 
was love to that Master of whom that holy book 
which he made his constant companion told him 
so much. As was most fitting, the religious 
body—the Society of Friends—to which he was 
attached, obtained the first place in his affections, 
and his best services. So early had he become 
imbued with religious feelings, and so early had 
he come to a decision upon the most momentous 
of all questions, that he.was not more than twenty 
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years of age when he was acknowledged as a 
minister by the Society. He exercised his office 
till the close of life. All his utterances were 
characterised by power and heavenly unction. 
In prayer he seemed to get within the veil. 

He was an ardent friend of the Bible Society. So 
thoroughly did he throw himself into the work 
of the Newcastle Society that he might with 
truth be said to be the Society. During his long 
connection with it as Depositary, upwards of 
250,000 copies of the Scriptures passed through 
his hands. Even this fact gives but a feeble 
idea of his labors in connection with this great 
cause. The ordering of the books, their un- 
packing and re-issuing; the keeping of the 
complicated accounts, the arrangement of the 
business of committees, and the formation and 
visiting of branch associations, are some of the 
items of duty to which for many years he dili- 
gently and cheerfully applied himself. So ex- 
cellent was his method of business, and so de- 
lightful was the spirit which he uniformly 
breathed, that the members of the Bible Com- 
mittee always felt it to be a privilege to attend 
its meetings. 

He labored most zealously and most success- 
fully in the cause of negro emancipation. The 
cause of education early attracted his attention. 
Before British or National Schools were dream- 
ed of, he was in the habit of spending his even- 
ings in teaching classes of adults to read and 
write. When in October of 1809 it was resolv- 
ed, instead of a public illumination in Newcastle 
on the occasion of King George the Third’s 
entering his jubilee year, to found a school for 
the purpose of teaching the children of the poor 
to read the Bible, the scheme had his cordial 
sympathy and support. For many years he was 
+ the Committee of the sdoodl tea gave his 
best efforts to promote its usefulness and effi- 
ciency. 

To the poor at large he was a constant friend. 
He was emphatically a friend to those that had 
nohelper. The door of his office was frequent- 
ly and for hours at a time literally besieged by 
necessitous persons seeking his oe His bounty 
was not indiscriminately given. He spared no 
pains in visiting the poor in their own houses to 
ascertain their real state, and to give them that 
counsel, as well as relief, which they needed. 
After advancing age rendered such a task posi- 
tively unsafe, he might be seen clambering the 
dark and dirty stairs leading to the tenements 
of the yer wee to forego the luxury of 
personally doing good. Mr. Richardson was a 
true friend. He did not fail in kindness and 
humility to tell his friends of their faults—and 
seldom it may be supposed without effect. 

One of the last labors in which he engaged 
was the work of exciting the Society of Friends 
to take more active measures than they had 
hitherto done in disseminating the Gospel at 
home and abroad. Very many letters, breath- 
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ing an earnest missionary spirit, he wrote to 

those members of the Society who he thought 

could help forward his object. His efforts have 

already borne fruits, and his death will probably 

8 even more powerfully and successfully 
n his pen did. 

For nearly two years and a half Mr. Richard- 
son has been confined toa sick bed. An attack 
of bronchitis, brought on by exposure when 
paying a visit of kindness and charity to a dying 
youth, was the immediate cause of his long con- 
finement and final illness. During the whole of 
that time he resigned himself passively into the 
hands of his Master. Not the slightest symptom 
of impatience ever escaped him. He wished to 
be as his Master wished him to be, to do, to suf- 
fer whatever was his will. He was too humble 
a man to speak much of himself—when the sub- 
ject of the great future was referred to, he brief- 
ly but with decision spoke of the strong hope 
which he enjoyed. His whole life was a testi- 
mony to the reality of his faith—the heavenli- 
ness of his disposition—and his untiring and 
complete devotedness to the highest and holiest 
of all causes. His latter end was peace. “ Bless- 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord.”—North- 
ern Daily Express. 


and have very much adopted their practice in 
great simplicity.” 

Some remarks, forming the conclusion of Ob- 
servations on Norway in the Zoologist, a few 
years since, may be read with interest in con- 
nection with the account we now publish. 
“The easy communication,” said the writer, 
“ now open with Norway by means of a steamer 
from Hull ; the extreme cheapness of living and 
moving about in that country ; the honest, open- 
hearted character of the people ; the beautiful, 
bright and brilliant summers, where day per- 
petually reigns and darkness is unknown ;— 
these and a thousand other charms to be found 
in a country so unique and so glorious in its 
serenity, and amongst a people so primitive, 
surely only require to be described to attract 
many a tourist to the shores of Norway.” 





THe Deatn or Georce RicHarpson.—We 
have recorded from time to time, the decease, in 
England and Ireland, of many Friends who, by 
their visits to this country, or through their 
Christian labors at home, had become well known 
and beloved everywhere. Our venerable and 
honored friend, George Richardson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, must now be added to the num- 
ber. He died on the 9th of last month in his 
90th year, after a long but happy confinement 
to his bed. It was a much prized privilege of 
the editor of this paper to enjoy his friendshipand 
occasional correspondence for several years, and 
many have been the messages of love and en- 
couragement received from his sick-bed. He 
was never in America, but his character was 
known and appreciated by many here beside 
those who have visited Newcastle and were fa- 
vored with a personal acquaintance. 

We transfer to our columns, from the North- 
ern Daily Express, a Newcastle newspaper, 
of the 11th ult., a brief sketch of the long and 
useful life of our beloved friend. In due 
time, a suitable memoir will doubtless be pre- 
pared of him as a member and minister of our 
Religious Society. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1862. 

Joun L. Eppy anp JOHN CANDLER IN 
Norway.—Among other original and valuable 
articles in this, the first number of our Six- 
teenth Volume, we are glad to present our 
readers with a portion of a graphic and very 
satisfactory account, received from our dear 
friend John Candler, of the recent journey per- 
formed by J. L. Eddy and himself in paying a 
religious visit to Friends in Norway. The nar- 
rative will be completed in two additional num- 
bers. 

The date of the letter, mentioned two weeks 
since, as having been received from J. L. Eddy 
by his family in Ohio, was 7th mo. 23d, not 
6th mo., as misprinted. 

The first notice that we find in the «Review 
of persons professing with us in Norway, was 
in 1848, when it was briefly stated that “ there 
is an account from Stavanger, by which it ap- 
pears a little colony of Friends had sprung up 
in a distant part of Norway, who have had no 
communication with Friends, but who have re- 
ceived the truth in the love of it. They appear 
to have been convinced of Friends’ principles, 





“RIGHT IN THE AspsTRACT.’’—This is the 
title of a lecture delivered by our friend Wm. 
J. Allinson, of Burlington, N.J., before ‘Friends’ 
Lyceum,” New York, a few months since. He 
has kindly offered it for insertion in our pages ; 
and we think it will be read with not a little 
interest. Bearing directly upon some of the 
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most important Christian duties, and illustrat- 
ing certain principles in a striking and feli- 
citous manner, its publication seems especially 
opportune at the. present time. It will run 
through several numbers, and readers of the com- 
mencement will probably need no solicitation to 
peruse the succeeding portions. 





Tue Drarrinc.—Some misapprehension ex- 
ists as to whether persons, whose claims to ex- 
emption from military service are granted by 
the Commissioner in each County, will still be 
liable to have their names drawn, although en- 
titled to be subsequently excused. The lan- 
guage of the regulation for drafting, issued by 
the War Department, is clear upon this point. 
The names of all persons remaining on the en- 
rolment list after those entitled to exemption have 
been stricken from it by a red line drawn through 
their names, are to be placed in a wheel or box 
in separate folded ballots, of which a number, 
sufficient to supply the proper quota of such 
County, is to be drawn by a person appointed 
by the Commissioner. As the names of persons 
exempted are not to be placed in the box or 
wheel; they, of course, cannot be drawn from it. 

We are informed that the Commissioners to 
superintend drafting in the different counties of 
this State, Pennsylvania, will expect all persons 
claiming exemption on conscientious grounds to 
appear before them, and subscribe and affirm to 
the following declaration, viz: 

“ State of Pennsylvania, 
County ss. 

Before me, the Commissioner to superintend 

drafting for said county, personally appeared 
who being duly did depose 
and say that he conscientiously scruples to bear 


arms, and believes it unlawful to do so, whether 
in self-defence, or in defence of his country, or 


otherwise howsoever ; that the scruples and belief 


above stated, have not been formed lightly, but 
carefully, deliberately and conscientiously, and 
are now declared and professed, not for the 
purpose of evading the military service of his 
country in the present emergency, but because 
he solemnly and religiously holds and maintains 
them ; and on his conscience believes that it is 
his bounden duty to act in accordance with them 
on all occasions and under all circumstances.” 
The draft will be made in Pennsylvania from 
persons enrolled who are between 21 and 45 
years of age, and persons applying for exemp- 
tion because they are under 21, will probably be 
expected to make some proof of the fact. 


Commissioners in the following counties of Penn- 
sylvania : Beaver county, James Patterson, New 
Brighton ; Berks county, Henry S. Rupp, Read- 
ing; Bucks county, Joseph S. Ely, Doylestown ; 
Chester county, Francis ©. Hoolton, West 
chester; Columbia county, J. C. Harrison; 
Delaware county, Abel Lodge ; Lancaster, James 
L. Reynolds; Lycoming county, Charles L. 
Lyon, Montoursville; Montgomery county, 
James Boyd, Norristown; Philadelphia city, 
Benjamin Gerhard ; Philadelphia county, Wil- 
liam H. Allen. 


ignorant and unprincipled politicians endeavor to 
strengthen and create opposition in the North to 
any measures promotive of the abolition of slavery, 
by misrepresenting its probable effects, declar- 
ing that to emancipate the slaves would result in 
transferring them to the North—bringing their 
labor into competition with white labor here, and 
“taking the bread out of every poor white man’s 
mouth,”—itis highly important that correct views 
should be disseminated. With this object, we 
copy the following remarks made by General 
Sickels, recently, in aspeech at Brooklyn. After 
saying that he had always acted with Southern 
men in politics, but that when they began the 
war, they took all the risks, he added : 
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The following persons have been appointed 





EMANCIPATION AND IMMIGRATION.—While 


“In the event of the war terminating in 
emancipation, I wish to say that men’s minds 
should at once be disabused of any false notions 
they may have conceived. The laboring men of 
the North need not suppose that the freed men 
of the South will ever interfere with or become 
competitors with them in the labor market of 
the North. It must be borne in mind, that since 
this great convulsion of the country the South 
has not been able to produce enough of rice, 
cotton, tobacco, corn, sugar and the other staples 
for which she is so famed. The demand of the 
world has been great, but she could not meet 
it. For more than a year not more than one 
half of their usual crops have been produced. 
And remember, the demand is always increasing 
for all the staples: of the South produced by 
negro labor. Remember, that there is more cot- 
ton land, and rice and on land now unculti- 
vated in the South than there has been hitherto 
cultivated by all the planters who flourished 
there but a single year ago. Remember, that 
this demand must go on continually increasing, 
and the supply be greatly diminished for years 
to come, before capital can resume its former 
channels. Cannot every man see that whei 
peace shall be restored, the demand for negro 
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labor in the South will be so increased that all 
the blacks throughout the country will be drawn 


by attraction towards the South, and there be! 


entirely absorbed? So that, so far from the 
labor of the blacks ceasing to be in demand on 
the cessation of war and the restoration of peace, 
the demand for the great staples of rice, tobacco, 
sugar and cotton—which will and must be scarce 
—will call the service of every black laborer into 
instantaneous and continuous requisition, and a 
new impulse will be given to every branch of 
productive industry. The prosperity of the 
North, meanwhile, is not to cease. Capital, 
enterprise, thrift are still here among us, and 
will be then as now; and we will not only have 
the same demand for labor with liberal wages, 
and the same reward for enterprise and industry, 
but, in my humble judgment, every branch of 
trade and commerce and domestic industry will 
rise into new life when the Union and the con- 
stitution shall be vindicated and peace restored.” 


In reply to the assertion that an emancipation 
act would bring a stream of negroes to the 
North, the New York Evening Post says:—“ Is 
it not plain that it would have just the opposite 
effect? The only inducement which brings 


them North is the refusal to give them liberty 
in the South. So far from an emancipation act 


bringing negroes hither, it is perhaps the only, 


and certainly the surest way to keep them where 
they now are. Why are the negroes leaving Vir- 
ginia? Because they fear being returned to 
slavery. Why do they stay in, and flock into the 
District of Columbia? Simply because they like 
the South, and crowd to every corner of it in 
which their liberty is secured to them. Let them 
be protected in freedom in Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Alabama, and not only will those 
now there remain there, but many now forced 
to remain in the colder North, will gladly retarn 
to the South.” 


Mannizp, at Friends’ Meeting, at Westfork, on the 
30th of 4th month, 1862, JuszepH Moors, of West- 
field, Indiana, to Racnet Garner, a member of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


——, at Centre, Grant county, Indiana, on the 19th 


of 3d month last, Taomas Kyicur to Puzss Pemeer- 
ton, both members of Backcreek Monthly Meeting. 


Dizp, in New York, on the 1%th ultimo, Anwa 
Maru, wife of Edward Marshall, aged 41 years. 

Our beloved friend was suddenly taken ill on the 
evening of the 11th inst., and for two or three hours 
suffered intense pain, but during this severe trial not 
& murmur was heard to escape her. Her mind was 
remarkably clear and bright, and on experiencing 
relief she observed, “ what a favor, I have no pain.” 
The next morning she enquired of one of her medical 
attendants if her case was considered a dangerous 
one, saying, “tell me, doctor, exactly what thou 


thinks, I shall not be alarmed.” When he said, ‘we 
consider thy case critical,” she asked, ‘ shall I live 
till twelve o’clock to-day?” To which he replied 
he thought she would. After expressing pleasure 
at seeing some friends, she said she had had y. 
severe pain the evening before, and that she had 
prayed again and again that her Heavenly Father 
would be pleased to relieve her from its severity, 
which He not only did, but also poured into her heart 
much comfort and happiness, and enabled her to 
be resigned to His will. 

She said that since the age of 14 years she had been 
seriously inclined, had desired to live a Christian life, 
and had experienced a change of heart, saying, ‘ It is 
not by werks of righteonsness which I have done, but, 
of the free and unmerited love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord,” remarking, ‘“‘Oh, I am so happy, not ex- 
actly gloriously happy, but calmly and peacefally so, 
no pain; no sorrow; I have no tears to shed ; I know 
my sins have been forgiven me ; I did not expect such 
abundant peace; indeed I think I can say that I am 

gloriously happy.” 

She desired to see her brothers and sister, whom 
she encouraged to accept the Lord as their Saviour, 
and to incite one another to love and good works, 
and not to fear man, saying, “I could have wished 
to have glorified my Saviour more, but Oh, the fear 
of man has been a great hindrance to me,” and 
quoted the following text, “ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” On being asked if her peace con- 
tinued she replied, “Oh yes, my trust is in my Sa- 
viour, I have none other to trust.” 

Her mind continued clear till nearly the last. The 
day before her death her husband asked if she still 
felt prepared for the change, she replied “‘ yes—it is 
all of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; I have nov 
thing else to trust to.” She continued firm in her 
confidence that she was one of the Lord’s redeemed 
children, and that a mansion was prepared for her 
in the Heavens, and on the morning of First-day the 
17th instant, she ay fell asleep in Jesus, and as 
the spirit ascended to its God, a friend present ex- 
pressed the language of the Psalmist: ‘Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

She was not a nominal, lifeless professor, but high- 
ly appreciating the privileges of the Gospel, she 
was very watchful in her daily walk to be found 
moving under the influence of the Spirit of Christ ; a 
lively, practical, catholic Christian, who, whilst en- 
joying the pleasures which science and literature 
afford, ever bore in mind that an account must be 
rendered for ber many talents. 


Diep, at Northbridge, Mass., 7th mo, 11th, Zev. 
Lon Spraeug, a member of Uxbridge Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged nearly 90 years. His end was calm and 
peaceful, being favored to feel the blessed assurance 
of an inheritance with the saints in light. 


——, on the 18th ult., Martnew, son of Micajah 
B. and Elizabeth Winslow, in the 2d year of his age, 
a member of Backereek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

-——, near Westboro, Clinton county, Ohio, onthe 
20th of 7th month, 1862, Wu11am Hotapay, in the 
50th year of his age, a member of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


ee 
WANTED, 


Two competent teachers (male and female,) to take 
charge of Friends’ Boarding School at West Lake, 
for the next year. Address 

Antrory Harent, 
F. B. 8., Picton, Canada West. 

Winter term commences 4th of 11th mo. 
9mo. 6—3t. 
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JOHN L. EDDY AND JOHN CANDLER IN NORWAY. 
Near Chelmsford, England, 8th month 11th, 1862. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


My dear friend :—Having been the compan- 
ion of thy friend and countryman, John L. Ed- 
dy, during the first part of his travels in Nor- 
way, and knowing that thyself and many of thy 
readers feel an interest in his labors of love, I 
proceed, without apology, to give thee an outline 
of our visit to Friends and others in that land. 
We left England on the 4th of 6th month, by 
the Scandinavian steamer from Hui!, and after 
a pleasant passage of forty-two hours landed at 
Christiansand. At this handsome town of 10,000 
inhabitants, there is only one family of Friends, 
with whom we had a brief and refreshing inter- 
course, and then took passage by a Norwegian 
steamer for Stavanger on the south-west coast, a 
hundred and twenty miles distant. Our passage 
was near the sea shore most of the way, leading 
us between a thousand rocky islands and through 
fiords or inlets of the ocean. The rocks, some 


of them grand and lofty, are partially eovered 
with a thin herbage, and a stunted growth of 
very green underwood, disclosing through their 
openings, ranges of mountains far inland. On 
the banks of these fiords, and generally at the 
end of them, a village or cluster of small farm 


houses is found, or fishermen’s huts. In summer 
such places are very attractive to the eye of a 
stranger ; in winter, amidst ice and snow, they 
must be dreary indeed. It was a Norwegian 
steamer that brought us from Christiansand : 
the diet was excellent: our dinner consisted of 
fresh salmon and roast veal, with breen peas, 
new potatoes, and preserved currants and cran- 
berries in plenty. We slept well throughout the 
voyage, and arrived at Stavanger on the fourth 
morning after leaving Hull. Three Friends 
éame on board to welcome us, one of whom was 
Endrie Dahl who conducted us ashore. On tell- 
ing him we should like to go first to our hotel, 
he told us in reply that he should not take 
us to the “ Hotel du Nord,” but to one of 
less pretensions, where he thought we should feel 
ourselves at home, and immediately led us to his 
own house. Here we found a most comfortable 
abode, and received a cordial welcome from his 
dear wife. A large parlor and a two-bedded 
room were placed at our disposal, and we entered 
on Norwegian life with a thankful heart for the 
mercies received and benefits enjoyed. Stavan- 
ger is a fishing and trading town of 14,000 in- 
habitants, and is old and irregularly built. It 
lies in a bay of rocks and islands, with high 
granite hills near and around it, and mountains 
beyond. Norway has an area as large as Great 
Britain, but contains only a fifteenth as many 
people. It therefore follows, that as every por- 
tion of the soil that ean be cultivated is diligent- 
ly brought into use, there must be an immensity 
of bare rock and mountain and irreclaimable 
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land, and so there is. Our first day’s stay at 
Stavanger was closed by a tea visit to Sarah Ann 
Doeg, whose husband Robert Doeg, an English- 
man, was then, as a minister, on a religious vis- 
it to Friends and others in England. On Fourth- 
day, the 11th of 6th month, our American bro- 
ther entered on his religious engagements here. 
Attended by Endrie Dahl, as our interpreter, and 
Sarah Ann Doeg, both of them ministers, we 
took boat and crossed over to Hunwark or Dog 
island, where ten families of Friends reside. To 
seven of these families we paid a gospel visit, 
and counsel or encouragement was extended in 
all. These Friends live in neat frame houses 
and subsist on small patehes of ground, clea 
of stones from the rocky surface, and by fishing 
in the fiords. In two of their houses we were 
regaled by a bowl of milk, and in another we 
dined. In the evening at 7 o’clock, about 80 
ot 100 of the islanders came together at a farm 
house which the kind host had fitted up for a 
public meeting. John L. Eddy preached an ed- 
ifying sermon: Sarah Ann pee prayed in the 
Norse language, which she well understands, 
and Endrie Dahl delivered an animated address 
in the same tongue. It was a beautiful evening, 
and we left the island by a warm and glowing 
sunset between nine and ten o'clock, reaching 
home before eleven. Hunwark is about seven 
miles round and is intersected by ocean creeks : 
we traversed it partly on foot, and partly by 
boat. A range of mountains, three thousand 
feet high, and still capped with snow, was visi- 
ble in the distance. 

6th month 12th. The mid-week meeting this 
morning was attended by about 70 persons, in 
which 5 ohn L. Eddy had good service. In the 
afternoon, accompanied by Sarah Ann Doeg, as 
our interpreter, we paid a visit in gospel love to 
six families of Friends in the town. The heads 
of three of these families, in each case a captain 
at sea, were gone abroad. Sometimes in their 
voyages the wife goes with them ; sometimes a 
daughter. The women Friends at Stavan 
exhibit in their dress a sort of Methodist plain- 
ness: the men have a sea-faring look, and their 
general dress is like that of others in the same 
rank of life. Elias Tasted, one of the earliest 
Friends in Norway, came to meeting this morn- 
ing, and was led out of it and conducted home by 
two mien. The good old man speaks English, 
and in a broken sentence or two requested to be 
remembered in love to his English Friends. The 
hay harvest was now drawing nigh, and it was 
thought better that we should leave the town 
and explore the country places before it began, 
as it gave us the only early opportunity of meet- 
ing our friends in companies on any other than 
the First-day of the week. On 6th day morn- 
ing the 18th, we accordingly set out, Norwegian 
fashion, in an open boat. Kndrie Dahl and 
three other Friends, stout seamen, and fitted for 
any toil, volunteered to accompany and to help 
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us. E. D. kindly undertook to purchase for us 
all needful provisions. It was his intention to 
take us first to Soevede, a settlement of Friends, 
forty miles distant by the nearest waters. The 
weather however proved unfavorable : a strong 
breeze agitated the fiords, and clouds and rain 
swept through the sky. In addition to my 
cloak, E. D. kindly wrapped me up in oil skin 
coverings. John L. Eddy was clothed in a loose 
Macintosh coat, trowsers and loose gaiters. At 
the end of 14 miles, finding it imprudent to pro- 
ceed, and after five hours of hard rowing, we 
changed our course and made for Finno Island, 
on which a family of Friends resides. Walking 
up boldly to their house we solicited hospitality : 
the master of the house, Olé Regelstadt, his wife 
and children took us in gladly. The islands 
scattered in and among the fiords, being all of 
them granite rock, afford but a slender vegeta- 
tion: the farms are all of them small, and sub- 
sistence is generally eked out by fishing. The 
owner of this farm is one of the well doing as to 
this world: he keeps many cows, and has a good 
homestead. A large two-bedded room was al- 
lotted to J. L. Eddy and myself: where the 
rest of our company lodged I do not know. Our 
dinner was of roasted salmon, bread and butter, 
tea and coffee, ending with a dessert of rich sour 
cream and loaf sugar. Notice was sent to the 
neighboring small farmers and fishermen, of an 
intended meeting for worship; the house was 
fitted up with plank seats, and at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, about 80 persons gave us their 
company, and we had good service among them. 

6th month 14th. After an early plentiful 
breakfast of salmon and lobsters, we were again 
in the boat at six o’clock. Fishing boats were 
out in the fiord and we purchased four good 
sized fish of the cod kind for ten cents,on which 
we dined at a house on the shore, and at 8 
o'clock P. M. after 40 miles of travel, came to 
Soevede. When Joseph Buckley was in Nor- 
way on a religious visit, four years ago, the few 
Friends of this place met for worship in a pri- 
vate room: they wanted more accommodation, 
but were too poor to build themselves ‘a meet- 
ing house. He encouraged them by the promise 
of help, and they have now a good building 
adapted to hold a hundred persons. The at- 
tendance of members and non-members is usu- 
ally about twenty-four. There is an upper story 
belonging to it with two good lodging rooms and 
four beds very clean and comfortable: an out- 
door kitchen also stands close by, and there are 
tables and crockery ware at hand. This house 
was our hotel, and we were all well provided for 
every way. A good little woman Friend, a 
Martha in her way, waited on us with great 
alacrity. The Friends at this settlement are very 
poor, but apparently of the right sort. The 
news of our coming was spread abroad 
for many miles round, and on First-day morning 
the 15th, the hills and ravines poured out their 
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seanty population to a meeting at 11 o'clock, 
and were well rewarded for their pains. A Aun- 
dred and forty persons came to it. Endrie Dahl, 
who has a lively gift in the ministry, spoke first 
in his own native language, the Norse. John 
L. Eddy then followed in an able exposition of 
the spirituality of the Lord’s supper, and on 
baptism. This dear friend has less variety of 
matter in his sermons than some others of our 
ministers: he often touches on the same doc- 
trines, but these doctrines, always embracing 
Christ crucified and the way of salvation by 
Him, are proclaimed with a freshness truly edi- 
fying. A second meeting was held at 5 o’clock : 
the afternoon was rainy and the people widely 
scattered, but at least seventy attended. This 
also was a good meeting. At8 o’clock we had 
a more select meeting with the Friends alone, 
and at 10 o’clock retired thankfully to rest. 
This was a memorable day to us, and will prove 
to be such, I have no doubt, to many who gave 
us their company. The shaking of hands at 
parting, and the silent looks of approval and 
fellowship were very touching. 

6th month 16th. Rose at half-past 4 o’clock. 
One of the Friends had risen still earlier, and 
had gone to the river to fish. As soon as we 
came down stairs we saw lying on the grass a 
salmon he had just caught, and which was yet 
alive: it measured 3 feet 2 inches long and 
weighed about twenty pounds: we gave him a 
dollar and a half for it, much to his contentment, 
and immediately cooked portion of it for break- 
fast, bringing part of it to the boat for dinner, 
and giving the rest away. As we left Soevede 
in our boat we saw a seal swimming in the fiord, 
and porpoises, as alsoa ray fish : goats were seen 
on the rocks ashore, and occasionally a few sheep. 
The village of Soevede stands on the main land, 
at the bottom of a long fiord, 54 miles from Sta- 
vanger, at the foot of lofty mountains still 
covered with large fields of snow, and at a point 
where two rivers meet ; where also is a beautiful 
deep rushing waterfall and a salmon leap below 
it. Three hundred goats come down the hills 
for night shelter.. I gazed on the scene with 
admiration. Norway is a wonderfully grand 
country. ; 

Our next destination was to Roldal, still on 
the main land. The day was delightfully warm 
and the air clear. The water soon became nar- 
rowed to the breadth of a mile; the mountains 
rose in many places nearly perpendicular from 
the bed of the stream to a height of 2000 feet, 
often bare of vegetation, rugged and awful, but 
in general clothed with birch or pine, and trees 
of lesser growth. The water of the fiord was 
perfectly transparent, and the mountains and 
rocks on each side of it were reflected on the 
deep, thus casting a beautiful shadow, but leav- 
ing a stream of unbroken light to pass through, 
and giving us at the same time a magnificent 
view of rocks, trees, and waterfalls, both above 
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THE TAX BILL. 
(Concluded from page 824.) 


We resume and conclude our survey of the 
Tax-Bill, enacted into a law at the recent session 
of Congress. 

Persons conducting auction sales must pay a 
duty of one tenth of one per cent upon the 
amount thereof, upon monthly returns, under 
penalty of $500. This duty, however, does not 
apply to public, judicial, or executive sales. 
Horned cattle, slaughtered for sale, are subject 
to a duty of thirty cents per head; calves, hogs, 
and sheep, five cents per head. The penalty 
for not paying the duty, $10 per head. 

If any of us shall be so fortunate as to have 
left to us a legacy, or gift, or shall be entitled to 
a distributive share of the estate of a deceased 
relative, we must pay to Uncle Sam, for the se- 
curity which his authority affords that the laws 
which protect our rights to such gifts shall be 
enforced, the sum of from 75 cents to $5 upon 
every $100 of the gift, according to the degree 
of our relationship to the person from whom the 
estate comes; if of the lineal issue, brother or 
sister, 75 cents; if descendant of brother or sis- 
ter, $1.50; if uncle or aunt, $3; if no relative, 
$5; and if husband or wife, or if the amount of 
legacy do not exceed $1000, the whole shall be 
exempt. This tax is a lien upon the property 
devised, and appropriate penalties are prescribed 
for endeavoring to evade or for neglecting to 
comply with its payment. 

History records that we once went through a 
long war to avoid the imposition of an odious 
stamp duty by a power that refused to grant us 
a representation in the government. But now 
we are subjected to stamp duties upon almost 
every possible article to which a stamp can be 
applied or made to stick. If we draw a check, 

it must be only upon stamped paper, for which 
we shall have to pay 2 cents; if we enter into 
an agreement or contract, we must pay 5 cents 
for every sheet of paper upon which it is writ- 
ten ; if we make, or pay, or accept any bill of 
exchange, or draft, without paying from 5 cents 
to $1, according to the amount thereof, for the 
stamp upon the same, we forfeit $200; or if a 
foreign bill of exchange, $100. The express 
company will not give us a receipt for anything 
we send except upon payment of lor 2 cents for 
it; nor the telegraph company send a message 
unless we write it on a piece of stamped paper 
for which we pay 1 cent. Upona bill of lading 
the stamp duty is 10 cents; bonds of indemnity, 
50 cents; other bonds, 25 cents; certificates of 
stock, 25 cents; marriage-certificates, 10 cents ; 
charter party, from $3 to $5; deed or convey- 
ance of $1000 worth of property, $1; $5000, 
$10; $20,000, $20, and $0 for every $10,000 
in’ excess; entry at the eustom-house, from 25 
cents to $1; insurance policy, 25 cents ; lease, 





under three years, 50 cents; over that time, $1; | taimed from it. To carry out its provisions, 
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mortgage, from 50 cents to $15 and upwards, 
according to amount; ticket to foreign ports, 
$1; probate of wills, from 50 cents to $20 and 
upwards, according to amount of property; pro- 
test, 25 cents; writs, 50 cents; medicines and 
perfumery or other preparations, 1 to 4 cents 
per bottle, box or package; playing ecards, 1 to 
5 cents a pack. All these articles must be upon 
or inclosed in stamped paper or labels, or they 
cannot be used. Stamps are to be so mutilated 
when once used as to be of no further use. The 
punishment for counterfeiting them is a fine of 
$1000 and imprisonment five years. 

In addition to all this there is a tax of three 
per cent on the gross receipts from passengers, 
ne upon all steam railroads, steamboats, 
and toll bridges, and 1% per cent upon ré- 
ceipts of all horse railroads and ferry-boats. 
Passports issued cost $3. All this will increase 
travelling expenses. All dividends and interest 
on bonds of any railroad company and dividends 
and profits of all banks, trust, and insurance 
companies are subject toa deduction of three 
per cent duty. The company loses nothing, but 
the stock or bondholder gets so much the less. 
Interest and dividends thus taxed, however, are 
not counted in the income, which is separately 
taxed. Insurance companies also pay a quarter- 
ly duty of three per cent on their gross receipts 
for premiums. Neglect to make due returns 
and payment of duty incurs a penalty of from 
$500 to $5,000. Three per cent duty is to be 
paid by the publishers of all papers and periodi- 
cals upon the receipts for advertisements, except 
where the circulation does not exeeed 2000 co- 
pies, or the amount of advertisements $1000 a 
year. Neglect to pay for thirty days subjects 
the party in fault to a penalty of an additional 6 
per cent, and a fraud in evading ent for- 
feits $500. aw 

Most of these taxes are made to fall, as we 
have remarked, finally upon the consumer of the 
article taxed, and thus the burden will be thrown 
to some extent upon every person in an increas- 
ed cost of living. But, while thus all must bear 
some of the cost of our war, the Tax Bill is so 
constructed that an additional burden is made 
to fall upon the richer classes by placing a high 
tax on articles of luxury which the richer mem- 
bers of the community most extensively or ex- 
clusively use. The tax on wines and segars is 
very high. Beer and distilled liquors are taxed 
$1 a barrel, increasing the cost by so much, and 
20 cents a gallon is ¢ d on all distilled spir- 
its. Those who have very large incomes pay 3 
higher rate. Amusements are highly taxed. 
Carriages pay from $1 to $10, yachts, $5 to $15 
and upwards, gold and silver plate 50 cents per 
ounce. So multitudimous and various are the 
matters upon which, and the forms in which this 
tax is imposed, that it weuld bea difficult mat- 
ter to estimate the amount which will be ob 







































































reaching as they do in active force eve 
and workshop, and occupation in the 


000,000. 





LAND IN SIGHT. 


“ As he drew near the end of the eventful voyage 
of life, and became too feeble to hold any connected 
conversation, he said to his friends who gathered 
about his dying bed, in the impressive language of 
the sea, ‘Land in sight.’ Oncé more, just before he 
expired, he was asked how he now felt? andif Christ 
was still precious to him? He replied, Pat Let 

the anchor,’ fell back upon his pillow and died.” 
e WSs. Dep. 


—Hist..of Pitcairn’s Island, 


Land in sight, 
The glorious land of Light! 
E’en now its pearly gates my eyes behold, 
Adorn’d with jewels rare— 
Oh, sight most wondrous fair! 
And streets with pavements all of shining gold. 
Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
E’en now its happy, sainted throng I see; 
And on my eager ear, 
Full, sweet and rising clear, 
Swells the glad tide of holy harmony. 
Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
There sits the Holy One, once cracified, 
Who all our sufferings bore, 
When human form he wore, 
And shed for us his blood, a crimson tide. 
Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
Abiding-place of those from earth released, 
Arrayed in spotless white, 
Who conquered in the fight ; 
I hear their songs who sup the marriage feast. 
Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
They beckon to me o’er the death-cold stream ; 
Friends I have loved so well, 
Call me with them to dwell ; 
Beyond the swelling tide their white wings gleam. 
Land in sight, 
The glorious land of light! 
My spirit longs within thy walls to be; 
Angels, they come, they come, 
To bear my spirit home; 
Thy glories soon my eager eyes shall see. 


Upon the strand, 
Of the bright, better land, 
My anchor cast seeure within the vail,— 
Oh, blest and heavenly soil! 
No pain, no care, nor toi 
Nor load of sin thy children e’er bewail. 


The stream is past, 
Heaven’s portal gained at last, 
Never again, oh! ne’er again my soul to roam ; 
—— thou through endless days 
great and glorious praise 
Who brought the captive exile safely home. 


— Congregationalist. 
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house, 
d, in- 
yolves an extensive system of districts, assess- 
ments, returns, and inspections, which has yet 
to be elaborated and arranged, requizing for its 
execution an army of assessors and collectors. 
The expense of collection will be very large. 
The sum Tealized will be something like $150, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InttLuiagnce.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 21st ult. 


Exeianp.—< letter from Earl Russell to the official 
representative of Great Britain at Washington, in 
reply toa recent dispatch frem Secretary Seward, 
is published, in which he remarks that the military 
successes referred to by the Secretary were not re- 
garded by the British Government as decisive, and 
that later events have shown that view to be correct, 
while the passage of the Confiscation bill in Con- 
gress and Gen. Butler's proclamations in New Orleans 
bear evidence of the increasing bitterness of the 
strife. He declares that, from the beginning of the 
war, the British Government has pursued a friendly 
and consistent course; that neither the loss of raw 
material for manufactures, nor “the insults con- 
stantly heaped on the British name in speeches and 
newspapers,” nor the unusual rigor shown to British 
subjects attempting to break the blockade, have indu- 
ced it to swerve from neutrality ; that as to the course 
of public opinion in England, the President is aware 
that perfect freedom to comment on all public events 
is the invariable practice in that country. The Daily 
News rebukes Earl Russell for assuming an air of 
superiority, declares that while some violent things 
have been said and written in this country relative 
to England, they are few compared with those of 
more friendly character, and deems reference to them 
in an official dispatch hardly consistent with oy 
and self respect. It also censures Roebuck’s speec 
at Sheffield, as an insult to the North, offered in the 
presence of the British prime minister. 


The Morning Star publishes a letter from a resident 
of Sheffield, protesting on his own behalf and that of 
thousands of his townsmen, against Roebuck’s 
“shamefu! and disgusting speech.” 


The news of the order for a draft in this country 
had been received, and the English papers comment 
largely upon it. The 7imes warns British consuls 
here not to allow themselves to be compromised by 
persons liable to the draft, who may apply for cer- 
tificates of British citizenship. It declares that the 
British Government will not be anxious to interfere 
for the protection of men who are practically lost to 
that country and have really ceased to value their 
allegiance, and that the United States being the land 
of their choice, they must abide by its laws, or if not 


satisfied with that, they can emigrate to British 
America. 


A conference on the subject of cotton supply had 
taken place in London, between a deputation from 
the Cotton Supply Association and Commissioners 
from the countries which sent samples of cotton to 
the International Exhibition. Representatives from 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, India, Australia and several 
South American countries were present. All made 























| more or less encouraging representations of the wus 


bilities of their respective countries for produ 
cotton. 


Iraty.—Volunteers from all parts of the country 
are said to be moving to join Garibaldi, The mod- 
erate journals condemn his proceedings. The pee-~ 

le of Sicily are reported to be generally in his 
vor. ‘He was-still on that island at last accounts. 
A cirenlar has been issued to the Democratic 
Italian Associations, signed by several of their lead- 
ers, in reply to the ministerial proclamation. It re- 
pudiates the idea that a debt of gratitude is due to 
France sufficient to tie the people’s hands, and con- 
tends that under present circumstances the people 
must and ought to take the initiative for the purpose 
of liberating Rome from the Pope and making it 
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the capital of Italy. Sicilian affairs were discussed 
in the Italian Senate on the 20th ult. Ratazzi stated 
that the government considered Garibaldi in a state 
of rebellion, and the condition of Italy a grave one, 
but hoped it would be surmounted. The Senate 
after hearing him, adopted a resolution declaring 
its confidence that the minister would act with energy, 
that order, law, and the dignity of the Crown and 
Parliament may be: maintained intact. Sicily has 
been proclaimed in a state of siege. 





drove them from their camp, with considerable loss 
on both sides. Reaching Manasses on the morning 
of the 28th, Gen. Pope found it evacuated, and fol- 
lowed in pursuit. A severe battle occurred in the 
afternoon, six miles west of Mentreville, and was 
terminated only by darkness. It was renewed, and 
continued through the whole of the next day, the 
rebel forces being driven from the field, which was 
occupied by the U.S. troops. On the 31st, however, 











































Domestic.—Gen. Schofield, at St. Louis, has issued 
an order assessing $500,000 on secessionists and 
Southern sympathizers in that county, for the sup- 
port of the enrolled militia while in service, and of 
such of their families as may be left destitute. 


The Commisssioner of Internal Revenue has es- 
tablished regulations in regard to individual stamps 
for the proprietors of articles enumerated in schedule 
C. of the excise law, among which are the following: 
A proprietor may furnish a design for a stamp, 
which, if approved, will be engraved by the govern- 
ment engravers at the cost of the proprietors, who 
will be entitled to the discount specified in the law. 
Tf the designs do not exceed in superficial area 
13-16ths of an inch for one and two cent stamps, or 
63-64ths of an inch for three and four cent stamps, 
no additional charge will be made to purchasers; 
but if larger, an addition will be made for addi- 
tional paper and printing. The stamps must be rec- 
tangular. The government will retain the plates 
under its exclusive control. Each stamp must bear 
the words, “United States Internal Revenue,” or a 
proper abbreviation thereof, and the name of the 
article; also in words and figures, the denomination. 
The general stamp must be cancelled by writing 
thereon the initials of the proprietor of the stamped 
article and the date of the cancelling, and the pri- 
vate stamp must be so affixed to the package as to be 
destroyed by opening it. 

The national debt, on the lst of 7th month last, 
including all claims that had then reached the 
Treasury, which embraces demand Treasury notes, 
certificates of indebtedness and temporary loans, was 
$511,000,000. On that day $7,000,000 were in the 
Treasury subject to draft, leaving the balance of debt 
$504.000,000. Of this, $60,000,000 were old debt, 
and the present Secretary has paid for old Treasury 
notes and interest on the funded debt $21,000,000. 
The expenditure, therefore, from 3d month 4th, 1861, 
to 7th month Ist, 1862, was $423,000,000, making 
a daily average of nearly $881,250. 


Military Affairs.—A fearful conflict has been raging 
for some daysin Virginia, a few miles from Washing- 
ton. It is difficult to obtain a clear statement of the 
events, but the information thus far received appears 
to show that a large rebel force, under Jackson, left 
their main army, which was in Fauquier County, west 
of the Bull Run Mountains, on the 25th alt., and 
passing through Thoroughfare Gap, marched ‘to 
Manasses Junction, in the rear of General Pope’s 
position, arriving there on the evening of the 26th, 
and driving out the small force which had held the 
post. From this point they occupied several other 
stations, destroying or capturing a large amount of 
stores. Gen. Pope, on the morning of the 27th, broke 
up his camps at Warrenton and Warrenton Junction, 
and marched rapidly back towards Manasses. A col- 
umn under McDowell, was sent to interpose between 
Jackson’s troops and an additional force under 
Longstreet, which was marching to his aid through 
Thoroughfare Gap. This was effected, and Long- 
street was driven back to the west of the Gap. 
Hooker’s division encountered part of Jackson’s, 
west of Manasses, on the afternoon of the 27th, and 


treville. The scene of this conflict was in part the 
same as that of the battle of Bull Run, last year. 
So far as was known at the time of writing this, no 
considerable fighting had taken place subsequently, 
up to noon of the Ist inst. The loss on both sides 
must have been very great, amounting to thousands 
killed, wounded and prisoners, but no account of the 
numbers can yet be given. 

A severe engagement took place on the Ist, near 
Chantilly, about ten miles north of Fairfax Court 
House, in which the rebels are said to have been 
driven back about a mile, the Union troops occupy- 
ing the field, but with heavy loss. 


All the perons employed in the civil departments 
at Washington are to be organized into military 
companies, under the direction of Gen. Wadsworth, 
the Military Governor of the District. 


By the President’s direction, Gen. McClellan is to 
have command of the fortifications around Washing. 
ton, and of the troops for the defence of the capital. 


Fredericksburg has been evacuated by the U.S. 
forces, the railroad station and bridge a part of the 
road, with some other establishments, having been 
previously destroyed. The mortar fleet and gunboats 
have been brought down the James River to the 
neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, and part of them 
have been sent to the Potomac. 


A sharp engagement occurred on the 30th ult., 
near Richmond, Ky., the rebels retreating; but the 
next day the fighting was renewed, and the Union 
forces were forced to retreat to Lexington. That 
place is reported to have been evacuated on the Ist, 
the U.S. troops falling back towards Covington, and 
the city surrendering to the rebels. The legislature 
has adjourned from Frankfort to Louisville. The 
acting Governor has issued a proclamation calling 


upon all loyal citizens to rally for the defence of their 
State. 


Ger. Wallace, on the 2d inst., assumed command 
of Cincinnati, Covington and Newport, and issued an 
order proclaiming martial law in the three cities, direc- 
ting all business houses to be closed, the citizens to as- 
semble in convenient public places for orders, and the 
ferry-boats to cease plying until further orders. All 
places where liquor is sold have been ordered to be 
closed. The railroad trains have stopped, and no 
male citizens are allowed to leave the city. 


Fort Donelson was attacked on the 25th ult., by & 
rebel force, who were repulsed, and were afterwards 
pursued a few miles by troops who arrived to rein- 
force the fort, and again defeated. 


An official dispatch from Helena, Ark., states that 
a combined naval and military expedition sent down 
the river from that place had captured a rebel trans 
port, with a large cargo of arms and ammunition, put- 
sued a rebel force to Monroe, Lou., where they de- 
stroyed a railroad station and telegraph, cutting of 
the connection between Vicksburg and Little Rock, 
and took a few prisoners. A portion of the fi 
with the rams, entered the Yazoo river and destro 
a rebel battery, these posted to defend it fleeing witb- 
out resistance. 


this result was reversed, the left wing of Gen. Pope’s "| 
army being routed, and the whole retreating to Cen- © 


